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The following letter was given to the press May 28th, while the 
Delegates to the National Convention were on their way or in 
Chicago : 


No. 124 Corumsra Herents, Brooxtyn, N.Y., May 15, 1880. 


Dear Srr—In the hope and expectation that Grant will be nominated at 
Chicago, I accept your invitation for June 14th. There are other good men 
mentioned, but Grant, above all living public men, will best serve the whole 
nation, through the Republican party, for the next four years. But whoever 
is nominated at Chicago should receive an unhesitating and ardent support, 
and will receive mine. Henry WARD BEECHER, 


Edwin A. Studwell, Esy. 


The Academy of Music was thronged from stage to top-most gal- 
lery with an intelligent and enthusiastic audience, many of whom 
were ladies. 

Flowers ornamented the front of the platform; tri-colored 
streamers were festooned from the flies to each corner of the stage, 
and the boxes were draped with national flags. The band from the 
steamboat Columbia furnished patriotic music. 

As the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher appeared upon the platform, 
escorted by the Hon. Wm. W. Goodrich, Mr. Lorin Palmer, of the 
Union-Argus, Gen. Stewart LL. Woodford, and ex-Alderman 
Stephen M. Griswold, there was a perfect storm of applause, and the 
orchestra played “The Bonny Blue Flag.” 

When the applause subsided, the Hon. Wm. W. Goodrich stepped 
forward, and said: “I have been requested by Mr. Studwell, the 
promoter and manager of this meeting, to call it to order, and to 
nominate Gen. Stewart L. Woodford for the Chairman of the 
meeting.” 

Gen, Woodford was greeted with great applause, and unani- 
mously chosen Chairman; whereupon he said : 


“T gan conceive but two. uses for the presiding officer of such an 
occasion. One is that the selection may prove a ‘peg on which to 
hang an unwelcome speech while waiting for the oration of the 
evening. That part I shall not serve. The other is to see that the 
orator has full play without interruption ;*this I will gladly at- 
tempt. ‘lo introduce Mr. Beecher to a Brooklyn audience is like 
carrying coals to Newcastle; but it does give me great joy to-night, 
as one of the men who stood at’ Chicago loyally for another candi- 
date [applause]; as one whose heart was saddened by his defeat as it 
had never been saddened before in all my political experience [ap- 
plause]; still to come here as one determined to bow to the decree of 
the Convention, and to promise for Garfield all that I would have 
done for Grant. [Great applause.] I believe that, if the hero of 
Appomattox [renewed applause] was not to become the leader of 
this critical contest, the choice of the Convention has fallen on the 
next man fit. [Great applause.] And I ask you to pause but one 
moment while I add to this hearty commendation of Garfield some 
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words of commendation of the friend of my early manhood, the as- 
sociate of my later years,whom the Convention,with great un animity, 
placed upon the ticket for Vice-President. [Applause.] In his 
early manhood, when it cost something to be a friend of the slave, 
Chester A. Arthur was the volunteer counsel of the negro in the 
celebrated Lemmon case, and he did his duty as a young man, to 
establish the principles and purposes since affirmed by the Republi- 
can party, [Applause.] Allow me to present your townsman, 
whom Brooklyn always loves to honor--Henry Ward Beecher.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S ADDRESS. 


As Mr. Beecher, the prince of platforms and pulpits, arose, the 
vast audience burst forth into round after round of applause, which 
continued for several minutes. Men threw up their hats and 
women waved their handkerchiefs, and the band struck up, “ Hail 
to the Chief.’ When the tumult had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
Beecher stepped forward, and said : 


“ Fpitow-Cirizens--It gives me great pleasure to be present 
to-night to advocate the claims of the Republican party, and to 
urge our citizens again to entrust to its hands, for the next four 
years, the administration of this government. 

“Thousands of young men will cast their first vote this Fall. 
“ens of thousands are so much engrossed in their own affairs that 
they cannot give time to study material affairs. 

“Tn the excitement which will be developed in this great can- 
vass, men will be liable to act upon political views, upon details, and 
mere personalities, rather than upon broad views, which take in the 
welfare of the whole nation. 

“Qn the whole, the excitement and debate will be wholesome. 
it is the peculiar advantage of our political institutions that they 
perpetually stir men to thought and action, and lift them above 
the narrow and selfish sphere of the farm, the shop, the store, to a 
consideration of the whole Commonwealth—all the evils incident to 
our quadrennial election furnish a national education ; nor are we 
to suppose that the heat and bitterness which some time arises, is 
alarming. Indeed, in our times, the political excitement falls 
far short of the fever of politics in the early days of the Republic. 
'The standard of political morality is higher. ‘The newspaper 
and the public speech seldom indulge in such shameless immorality 
of abuse as Was common a hundred, and even fifty years ago. ‘I'he 
great leaders of the past--Washington, Adams, J efferson, Madison— 
were treated as if they had been monsters, The men whom his- 
tory delights to honor were, in their own day, assailed with every 
charge that could make them odious. 

~ «We ought to learn a lesson from this fact, and guard against 
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being carried into gross injustice by the personal abuse which it may 
break out in the impending canvass. 

“A man may be none the less worthy of your confidence because 
he is roundly traduced. Mud is not argument. Lies are very un- 
safe guides. Clouds may rise over the fairest stars, but the clouds 
dissolve, and the stars shine on. 

“T do not undertake to plead for the Republican party as perfect. 
Parties are made up of men, of all sorts of men, of men under all 
sorts of temptation. That there are saints on earth I do not doubt, 
but I very seldom meet them; and never in political assemblies. 
In common with others, I long for a nobler political morality. 
But I do not believe that reform can be had at once, nor by shat- 
tering a party, nor by fault-finding and captious criticism. There 
can be no political morality that rises higher than the average moral- 
ity of the community which forms the party. ‘While we are to con- 
demn flagrant wrong in any party and in its leaders, yet, the path 
of reform is in the education of the whole people. Onr churches, 
our common schools, our newspapers, and the free spirit of general 
commerce and industry, must be relied upon to raise the moral 
sense of society. ‘I'he whole commonwealth must be held respon- 
sible for the degradation of parties. 

“There are two great parties—the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic—striving before the people for the control of government, 
This desire is not necessarily ignoble. To govern such a land as 
ours is not unworthy of a generous ambition. 

“ Both parties will tell you that the welfare of the country is at 
stake. Each will sharply criticise the other; both will promise 
largely for the future. It might well puzzle you to decide between 
them, if you attend only to the eloquence of advocates. But 
there is a history lying behind each party. When men apply to us 
for the management of our affairs,we do not rely alone upon what they 
say, but what we know of their capacity and character, founded on 
their conduct. The same is true of parties. What has been their 
history? What has-been their policy when in power? What 
kind of men compose them ? How have they acted in emergen- 
cies? As good marksmen draw the bead of the rifle through the 
hindsight, so we must deal with parties, and judge of what they 
will do in the future through the hindsight of their past history. 

“And what has been the history of the Democratic party ? 
It has been like that of Solomon, who was wise in his youth, but 
dissolute and depraved in his old age. It had an illustrious 
youth from the days of Jefferson to the days of Jackson. It was 
in sympathy with work and workingmen; it broke down the sec- 
tional and aristocratic feeling which the colonies naturally had de- 
rived from the mother country. 


OPPOSED TO THE UNIT RULE. 


“T looked on the abolition of the unit rule by the Convention 
that will be historic for times to come—I refer to the Chicago Con- 
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vention—I looked without fears on the defeat of the unit rule, 
[Applause.] I believe that there must be a machine and an engineer, 
and I do think it is the duty of every citizen to watch the machine 
and the engineer. [Cheers.] And when an attempt is made to take 
away from the great body of citizens an immediate influence on the 
questions which concern them, there ought to be a check, There 
ought to be a rebuke administered to them. Therefore, so far as 
that was concerned, I was very happy to see the Chicago Convention 
take the-action it did in this matter. [ Applause. ] 

“In other respects the great Convention pleased me, because I 
could not help myself. [Laughter and cheers.| I am not one of 
those men who can easily forget the dark days of the Republic. 
[Cheers,] I can never forget that man, singular among Americans 
—a man that is free from vanity, a man that deals in an absolute 
silence, a man that does seldom speak. [Continued cheering. ] 
Other men and noble leaders there were whose names are imperish- 
able; but he only was the man whose broad shoulders in the hour 
of its darkness and distress—he only had strength to bear up the 
load and sustain the nation and bring it to victory. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] A man of singular simplicity of character ; a man in some 
respects most manly, in others most childlike; a man who never 
spoke a word with a double meaning; a most honest, most truthful, 
and most sincere man. Valiant in his friendship, without bitterness 
in his enmity, he forgot his enemies, but never his friends. [ Cheers. ] 

“T, for one, first, last, and all the time, desired that General 
Grant should have been the choice of the Republican party. [Great 
applause.] But since he was set aside, shall I go to my tent and 
sulk? shall I refuse to recognize the facts because I am not grati- 
fied in my choice? God forbid [applause], and all the more when 
the second choice goes to a man—an admirable man—who seems to 
have been designated by the providence of God for the emergency 
of our day. Of that man I will speak more at length. Now, the 
great end of this canvass is not, young men, newly-made citizens, 
not simply the Presidency. We are not fighting for a man, but for 
a party—tfor the sake of the policy and principles of that party. 
[Applause.] A man represents the party, a party represents a 
principle, and principles represent the policy; and it is the policy 
and principle for which we stand. [Applause.] The President of 
the United States, doubtless, has very, great influence, but no 
President of the United States is anything without his party. He 
may do a thousand things, but he never can control or direct the 
Government except he act in unity and sympathy with the party 
that put him in power. If he do mischievous things, and his party 
is virtuous, they can restrain the mischief. If the party be mis- 
chievous and he virtuous, he can prevent them from doing harm, 
It is in the power of the party to hold the President of these United 
States within comparative limits. It is the party you are to think 
of, and you are to think of it in respect to the great measures they 
propose to inaugurate and consummate. 


A GLANCE AT DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES, 


“ Now look over the candidates. I have already briefly expressed 
my admiration and confidence in General Garfield. [Great ap- 
plause.| I do not undertake to express disesteem of any of the 
men who are proposed to be set in the golden candlestick of the 
Democratic party by the Convention in Cincinnati. It may be that 
our eminent citizen of New York [laughter] will be the candle 
there. If he be, and be elected President, let us all pray for the 
Divine blessing upon him, for he certainly will need it. [Great 
langhter.] If the choice fall upon Senator Bayard, of Delaware, I 
say that a nobler man could not be presented by the Democratic: 
party. And there is General Hancock, an illustrous and notable 
candidate. And there is the coy Seymour [great laughter], who, 
like a maiden, justly refuses to answer until she is proposed to. 
[Great laughter.] And Thurman, who, I think, would make a 
better President than he has a politician—a strong man, yet liable 
to weaknesses. There are very many good men. We have not the 
possession of all the eminent and excellent men because we are 
Republicans. The question is not whether the man is a good man, 
but, Who puts him there? Who supports him there? What is 
the history of the party? It is that question to which I propose to 
give a moment’s consideration. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TWO PARTIES. 


“Two parties are standing before the American people to-day, 
saying, each of them, ‘ Let me, let me, control the Government.’ 
The American people are to examine their credentials and ask, 
What is your character? What have been the incidents of your 
character? That is what the American people propose to do, and 
I propose to help them. [Great applause.] When the war of the 
Revolution was ended, and the Federals controlled the affairs of 
these United States, they formed a party, as was very natural, and 
yet was very largely under the influence of Old England traditions. 
Tt was at that time that the Democratic party was originated—a 
party that in its early career was admirable. It was under their 
influence that the remains of Church and State were swept away in 
New England, within my own memory. It was by the Democratic 
party that the suffrage wag widely extended. The waves of chance 
have not yet ceased to roll; the suffrage will grow wider and still 
wider, and I hope to live long enough to see the day when women 
will vote. [Applause.] The Democratic party was the party of 
the common people; it was in sympathy with them by reason of 
their trust in human nature. 

“The foundation of the Republican party is this: that the people 
are free, intelligent, and are to be trusted with their own affairs, 
[Applause.] The old Federal party thought that the more educa- 
ted and more professional persons of the community were to be 
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trusted to think for the people and lead them. The Democratic 
party thought that the common people themselves were adequate 
to their own government ; on that principle they organized, and on 
that principle they conquered. I was reared in a proper aversion 
to the Democratic party. I think I was an old Whig before I knew 
anything, and for a considerable time afterward. Yet as I look 
back upon the career of the old Democratic party, I see that under 
God it achieved very great benefits for the Nation, and that we owe. 
to it a blessed memory. But bye and bye, when the slave power 
had grown so that it became a matter of significance, when it began 
to have a dominant influence, the Whig party and the Democratic 
party vied with each other which should crawl through the most 
slime for its sake, and the Democratic power conquered. Tito 
ter.| Both were poisoned, and the Whig party to death—they 
could not stand it; they died. The Democratic party bore up, and, 
to a certain extent, survived. [Laughter. | 

“ Now, from the time the slavery question entered actively into 
the political affairs of this country, the Democratic party has been 
first, and the last in co-operation with the endeavor to repress the 
liberty of the laboring men if they had an African complexion. 
And then they became obstructive and destructive to every step 
that was necessary to rebuild the Commonwealth with the slaves 
set free, and with labor free from ocean to ocean. I know what 
mob law means. I remember perfectly well how averse they were— 
and I am sorry to say, in connection with the dead Whig party—to 
any agitation on this subject. It was the worst heresy to speak for 
liberty in the church. It was the worst thing a man in Congress 
could do to speak on the subject of the rights of the slave. The 
Democratic party had no compassion, and the expectation of the 
whole South was to gain the sympathy of the Northern Democracy. 
When the war broke out, when the banner fell from the flagstaff of 
Sumpter, the bandage fell from the eyes of a million Democrats in 
the North. [Great applause.] They broke at once the bonds of 
party allegiance. ‘Their voting men by thousands and ten thou- 
sands, and fighting men in large array, rallied round the old star- 
spangled banner and went into the war. [Great applause. | 


DEMOCRATIC LUKEWARMNESS, 


“But all this time the Democratic party—not the members that 
had belonged to it, but the organization itself—stood alone; stood 
lukewarm at the very least; doing as little as possible for it; 
thwarting as much as possible the power of those who were in the 
ascendency in the Government. And when we were at the very 
lowest ebb; when it seemed as if a penny would turn the scale, 
then it was that many, many men that now are high in their party 
declared that the war was a failure, and that peace should be made 
upon any terms. After the war became a victory, after we had 
emerged from the midnight, but were still in the twilight of the 
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stormy morning, from that day, through all the long struggle of 
reconstruction, the Democratic party has not helped, but has hin- 
dered. It has stood in the way as much as possible of every single 
great measure that has been successfully carried out. 

“ And the reconstruction of this Nation, after the war and dis- 
ruption. has been wholly the work of the Republican party. 
[Cheers.] For a whole Congress it has now had the Government in 
its power, comparatively speaking. Both houses of Congress have 
been for a whole Congress in the possession of the Democratic 
party ; yet, will any one tell me of a single measure which has been 
proposed or rendered successful by them? Did it bring in remon- 
tization? Did it lead us back to specie payment? Did it change 
the fraudulent votes of State after State? Did it build high the 
barriers around the ballot-box, or did it throw them down, or seek 
to doit? Did it not seek to bring in again, and support, the scan- 
dalous policy of voting often and counting more often? The Re- 
publicans are charged with having tricked our President Hayes into 
the Presidential chair. [Cheers.] If anything is more impudent it 
is the acquiescence of the community in it in the presence of no- 
torious facts, ‘There could be no question, no more than there is a 
God in Heaven, that if the South had been permitted freedom to 
ballot there never would haye been a chance to doubt whether 
President Hayes was elected or not. [Loud cheers.] ‘There may 
be, and there often is, cheating in wards, but here there was whole- 
sal2 cheating; whole States, whole sections of territory, State after 
State, voted in a contrary way to what they would had they been 
free and unmolested in their voting. There would have been such 
a sweep as would have put the President in the chair by multitudes 
and multitudes of a majority. It was swindling which prevented 
the voice of the people from being heard, and which now reared it- 
self up and said we tricked them out of the Presidential chair, It 
is this party that ransacks the inevitable mistakes of the Republi- 
cans and offers to take its place. 

“When Moses had led the people out of Egypt, and across the 
Red Sea, and to the foot of Sinai, and amid the thunders had given 
to the great commonwealth of Israel its law and its national form, 
and had advanced somewhat toward the promised land, which was 
almost in sight, there rose up three men who said to him: ‘Ye 
take too much upon you. We, too, are as holy as ye are” And 
what became of them? ‘The earth opened and swallowed them 
up.’ [Laughter.] And after the illustrious career of the Republi- 
can party has had—the party of liberty of discussion; the party 
that dared confront the brazen face of slavery in the days of its 
greatest power; the party that brought a freeman from a 
free State to be placed in the Presidential chair; the party 
that forced the war, and carried the banner of Stars and Stripes 
through streams of blood and through tears of grief, until it waved 
in glory on the morning of peace; that afterward brought the with- 
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ering States together, re-established the finances, gave protection 
to the freeman, gave to the Government, now beginning to roll like 
a waterlogged ship, with its abundant prosperity, a wholesome guar- 
anty and support, and placed it on a proper footing with foreign 
nations; the party that settled those questions which such a conflict 
brought forth with such a wisdom that our country has gone on 
from prosperity to prosperity, from the dark days following the war 
to the commercial reaction of the present—this party is now con- 
fronted (as Moses was by the dissatisfied Israelites) by the Demo- 
cratic party, and the people are asked to give the Democratic party, 
with its character and its history, the reins of Government, and to 
deny them to the Republican party. [ Applause. | 


PARTIES TO BE JUDGED BY THEIR CHARACTER, 


“Tam told, or others are, that the Republican party has nothing, 
but is trading only on its past character. Well, what is a man to 
trade on when he offers to perform public service except his char- 


‘acter? Is that a poor thing for a man to stand on? ‘Here are 


two applicants for the Government ; both of them are to be scru- 
tinized. What is your history ? we ask the Democratic party; and 
I need not tell you what that is. [Laughter.| What is your his- 
tory ? we ask the Republican party ; and need I tell you what that 
is? [Applause.] We can talk of its achievements, not that we may 
suck honey out of the lion again, but that we may find the char- 
acter of the party ; for, ladies and gentlemen, parties are like men. 
They love a character. There are in the Democratic party to-day 
numbers of men as honorable, pure, wise and good as ever lived on 
the face of the earth; but the party has its traditions and its habits, 
and the old blood that broke out in blotches is yet in its veins. The 
Democratic party is not what its best men are, but what its sum 
total is by reason of the past and by reason of the peculiar relations 
it sustains to the present. The Democratic party is judged by its 
past action, and so is the Republican party. The Republican party 


_ is not to be put in power again because of something it has done in 


the past, but because what it has done is an evidence of what it is, 
and a strong evidence that it will do what it promises to do. [Ap- 


plause. | 
THE LIVING QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


“Now, let us look above the mere question of party and consider 
what we have to do in the next four, eight, twelve years. What are 
the living questions of to-day, and what are likely to be to-morrow? 
Slavery, disunion and the war need not be discussed now. In doing 
this if is fair to look to the character of the party in order to see 
whether it is the proper one to carry out the Government during 
the next four years, and to deal wisely with those new questions 
that may arise. If I had a bank, and a bank cashier who had been 
kicked out of one bank for suspicious conduct, and convicted in 
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another, came and asked me to employ him, I should say to him: 
‘Your record is not good.’ ‘I know it,’ he might say, ‘but I 
have repented.’ ‘ Well,’ I should say to myself, ‘it is good for 
the soul to repent, but it would not be good to employ that man as 
bank president.’ [Laughter.] It is said that the Democratic party 
has changed. How do we know? Who can say what it is except 
by going back to its record? And I say that there is nothing in 
its career since the days of the war that is likely to engender confi- 
dence in it [Applause. } 

“In the first place, I call your attention to the fact that vhis 
country is receiving with unparalleled rapidity and number the 
populations of other nations. All the world is let loose upon us. 
[Laughter.] Babel was a raffle-box compared to New York. Weare 
the polyglot of the world. We have framed our institutions and our 
laws and our public regulations; and they were framed by freemen for 
freemen. Now in regard to this great population of foreigners, who 
come from Germany and Scandinavia, from Europe and from Asia 
—I ask them which party will be in sympathy with you laboring 
men—the party that shed blood to set the African laborer free, or 
the party that tried to tread the slaves into the dust and to keep 
their shackles on ? [Applause.] I point. everywhere to the history 
of the Republican party since its birth, to all ‘its measures, to the 
speeches of its prominent men, to its whole career—to show that it 
has always carried the banner of true Democracy, and has been in 
affinity and sympathy with.the common and plain man, the labor- 
ing and poor man. [Loud applause. | 


A WORTHY CANDIDATE. 


“T have already said, ladies and gentlemen, that I accept the re- 
sults of the immortal Convention. I accept them as being a declara- 
tion of the will of Providence. [Applause.] And it is easier to ac- 
cept them because the choice has fallen upon one whom all men 
can receive without abatement and with scruple—a Christian gen- 
tleman. [Applause] A man who has known every stage of 
American citizenship, from the day when he went barefooted on 
the farm or along the track of the canal—a man whose hands have 
handled tools, as his master did before him—a man who has not 
been brought up with a golden spoon in his mouth, but who steadily 
built wp his fortune and advanced along his path not by tricks of 
policy but by strong manliness; until he sat by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in the counsel of the Nation, and has sat there for fifteen or 
twenty years, with the utmost trust of those who know him most 
perfectly [loud cheers], and who has shown great firmness of con- 
viction with great kindness in urging those convictions; who has 
struck manly blows for the right without making enemies of those 
whom he smote ; who has had a conscience and yet who has used 
conciliation, and has friends as warm umong his antagonists as 
among his own party. [Ringing cheers.] And if he should come 
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to the administration of that great trust of government with the 
full sympathy of his party, I believe with his happy tact of good 
management, proceeding from good manliness, that his administra- 
tion will be as dispassionate, as impartial and as pure as that of any 
in the long and honorable line of Presidents we have had. [Loud 
applause. | 

COMPLIMENT TO MRS. GARFIELD. 


“ And it is the best compliment that I can pay to his partner, 
who must needs preside at the White House, that her voice has not 
been in the street, but that she has dwelt in the purity and sweet- 
ness and the obscurity of her own home. [Loud applause.] Those 
who know her know her only to praise, and no greater praise can 
be given to any woman than to say she is fit to succeed Mrs. Hayes. 
[Loud applause. | 

“And now, in conclusion, let me urge every man not to allow him- 
self to be carried away by mere party, and not to allow himself to 
be moved by disappointments within his own faction. Let every 
faction lower its banner, let all separation and differences pass 
away. [Cheers.] ‘For the sake of the Nation, for the sake of hu- 
manity, let us lift again that banner of the Republican party which 
took the country through disruption and through war, through in- 
tense turmoil, and through all commercial disturbances, and has 
held it steadfastly to its course, until the fair, broad road of peace 
and prosperity has been reached. Let us not fall short; let us not 
pull down its banner just on the eve of the accomplishment of its 
noble endeavors; but with hearts inspired with lofty patriotism, lift 
it once more, and put Garfield and Arthur in the chair at the White 
House.” ; 


The applause was loud and long-continued as Mr. Beecher sat down. Mr. 
George P. Edgar, of Jersey City, sprang to his feet and called for three 
cheers for Garfield and Arthur, They were given with a will. Three cheers 
for Mr. Beecher, and three more for the Republican Party, 


Gen. Woodford then presented the following letters and telegraphs which 
had been received, and said: ‘‘They certainly represent every possible shade 
of Republicahism, and the party might, therefore, once more congratulate 
itself on being united.” ; 


His Excellency, Gov. A. B. Cornet, telegraphed : “ Sincerely regret that 
the exigency of official duties will render it impossible to be present.” 


The Secretary of Interior, Hon. Cari Scuurz, telegraphed: “I sincerely 
regret, being prevented by official business, from attending the meeting.” 


[From HON. JOHN JAY, Ex-Minister to Austria. ] 


Kartonau, N. Y., June 11, 1880. 
Hdwin A. Studwell, Esq: 

Dear Sir—Pray accept my thanks for your cordial invitation, and the as- 
surance of my hearty sympathy with your ratification at Brooklyn of Mr. 
Garfield’s nomination as our uext President. 

The result at Chicago is honorable to the Convention, and will enlarge the 
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number of those who look to the Republican party to strengthen, harmonize, 
and elevate the polities of this great republic, which, under God and with 
the help of good citizens of whatever name, that party was permitted to 
preserve. 

The Convention wisely recognized the necessity of conforming its action 
to the demands of the intelligence, the culture, the moral sense, and the 
manly independence of our people. This conviction, heightened by the 
happy influence of a just and clean administration, by the triumph of re- 
sumption and the return of national prosperity, marked as dangerous any 
backward step. 

The Convention rightly interpreted the better sentiment of the country, 
when it maintained the individual rights of districts and delegates ; when it 
paid a tribute to Mr. Hayes; when it selected as his successor the gallant 
soldier and judicious statesman whose name is welcomed throughout the 
land and in whose support all Republicans can unite; and when discarding 
suggestions which seem to have twice defeated the resolution in committee, 
the Convention rose to the demand of the country, and re-affirmed Civil Ser- 
viee Reform, as the fixed and living policy of the Republican party. 

Of General Arthur it has been said by some who recall the Custom House 
contest, that his nomination neither harmonizes with reform, nor eompli- 
ments the President. But these objectors must not forget that whatever may 
have been the views of General Arthur as the appointee of an administration 
whose devotion to reform was perhaps less pronounced, that gentleman, in 
aceepting the nomination tendered by the Convention at Chicago, accepted 
also the national platform; and that he now stands before the world as the 
pledged candidate ef a party which, in its own words, “ adopts the declara- 
tion of President Hayes, that the reform in the Civil Service shall be thor- 
ough, radical and complete,” 

With undoubting trust, then, in the good taith of our candidates, we 
can cheer and work for Garfield and Arthur; and we should not torget the 
maxim—as sound in politics as in diplomacy— that ‘‘ undue confidence begets 
danger,” and that when success appears the most certain, we should redouble 
our efforts to secure it. 


Faithfully yours, Joun Jay, 


[From EX-GOYV. and EX-SECRETARY OF STATE HON. HAMILTON 
FISH. ] 


GLENCLYFFE, GARRISons P, O,, Purnam County, N. Y., June 10, 1880, 


Hdwin A. Studwell, Hsq. : 


Drak Str—I am honored by your invitation to be present at the Garfield 
ratification meeting to be held in Brooklyn on the evening ot the 14th instant, 

Before the nominations were made I cordially subscribed to Mr, Beecher’s 
declaration that ‘‘whoever is nominated at Chicago should receive an un- 
hesitating and ardent support, and will receive mine.” 

A close and intimate personal acquaintance for many years with General 
Garfield justifies my fullest confidence in his integrity and high capacity, and 
in his eminent fitness to discharge the duties of the position to which we 
hope to elect him. 

I cannot be with you in person on the 14th, but I shall be with you in 
spirit, as I am, and shall be with all who strive to secure his election. 


I have the honor to be Very respectfully yours, 
Haminron Fisu, 
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[From EX-GOV. EDWIN D. MORGAN.] 


411 Firra AVENUE, Friday, June 11, 1880. 
Mr. E. A. Studwell, Brooklyn: 


Dear Str—I have had the pleasure to receive your invitation to the Re- 
publican ratification meeting which is to take place on Monday evening 
next. 

While I cannot be present on that occasion, I believe your meeting will be 
a large one, and that the enthusiasm aroused by the nomiuations of Garfleld 
and Avuar will intensify, as they are worthy and able standard-bearers for 
the November election. ‘ 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

E. D. Morean. 


[From the SECRETARY OF STATE, HON. WM. M. EVARTS.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, June 10, 1880. 
My Dear Srr—I have to acknowledge your kind letter of the 6th instant. 
The recent action of Congress in fixing the 16th instant for adjournment 
makes it impossible for me to be absent from here on the 14th instant. 
I should be very glad to hear Mr. Beecher speak on this or any other ocea- 
sion, as he well knows. 
I have no doubt your meeting will be a great success, and give a good 
start to the Republican canvass. Iam yours, very truly, 
i Wo. M. Evarts. 
Edwin A. Studwell, Esq. 


[From EX-GOV. REUBEN E. FENTON.] 


JAMESTOWN, June 14, 1880. 
Friend Studwell : 

Yours of the 11th inst. just received. It is quite out of my power to be 
with you to night, but trust the meeting will be none the less a grand suc- 
cess. Very truly yours, 

R. E. Fanon, 


[From HON. GEORGE WM. CURTIS | 


West New Brieuron, S. L, June 11, 1880. 
Edwin A. Studwell, Hsq. : 

DEAR Str—I thank you heartily, and I wish that I could come, But I can 
only send you my entire sympathy and cordial congratulations, with the 
assurance of my conviction that every man who for any reason prefers to see 
the Government in Republican hands will most sincerely support the action 
of the Chicago Convention. Truly yonrs, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


[From GEN. DANIEL ULLMAN, Ch. of Ex. Com. of U. L. of A.] 


GrRanv-ViEw-on-Hupson, Rockland Uo., N. Y., June 10, 1880. 
Edwin A. Studwell Esq. : 

DEAR Srr—I regret exceedingly that it is not in my power to accept your 
courteous invitation to be present at the great ratification meeting to be held 
at the Academy of Musie on the 14th mst. I rejoice that the citizens of 
Brooklyn have resolved to enter at once upon this great. campaign, upon 
whose favorable result depend the vital interests of the Republic for this 
generation. The Convention has done its duty nobly. It has given us 
standard-bearers worthy of the party and of the country. Let us then do 
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our duty. Let us with united hands and hearts rally once more around the 
good old flag, which has so often led us to victory. With much respect, 
Your fellow-citizen, 
DanieEL ULLMAN. 


[From REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER.] 


176 OxrorD Street, June 11, 1880. 
My Dear Stupweti—As I have been advocating the nomination of 
General Garfield for several weeks past (and predicting it), I regret that ab- 
sence from town will prevent my attending the meeting. 
Tam glad that the “third term” Grant men are ready to repent, and to 
ratify a much wiser choice. Yours, for the old flag, 
Tro, L, CuynEr. 


[From GEN. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, M. ©.] 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 11, 1880. 
Edwin A. Studwell, Esq. : 

Dear Srr—I thank you for your invitation to the ratification meeting on 
the 14th. But it will be quite impossible for me to accept, as Congress does 
not adjourn till the 16th. Yours truly, 

Jos. R. HAWLEY. 


|From HON. EDWIN W. STOUGHTON, Ex-Minister to Russia.] 


New York, June 12, 1880. 

My Drar Srr—On my return from Chicago I found your kind note of the 
10th inviting me to be present at the ratification meeting to be held at the 
Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, on the 14th instant. Nothing would afford 
me greater pleasure than to be with you on that occasion. The campaign 
just opening will awaken the deepest interest throughout the nation and is 
worthy of the great orator who will address you, and who has never failed 
to stand forth when needed as the champion of the Republican cause In 
common with millions of our people he would have preferred General Grant 
to any other candidate, but in common with those millions he will with 
heart and strength support the man who has long stood foremost among 
those who with giant,strength have sustained the c.use of the nation against 
its enemies I have known General Garfield well and long, and no man lives 
more worthy than he to lead as the standard-bearer of our noble national 
party. He is eloquent, fearless, broad of comprehension, patriotic, national 
in feeling, and will when elected—as he is sure to be—fill his great office 
with dignity and honor. : 

Thanking you for your flattering invitation, and assuring you I shall be 
present, if possible, to joim in congratulating the country upon its good for- 
tune in selecting for its two highest officers General Gartield and General 
Arthur. 

Iam, yours truly, 


Hon. Edwin A. Studwell. E. W. Sroueuton. 


Letters were also received from Mr. WurrenAw Retr, Editor of the New 
York Tribune; Gen. Epwin A. Merrirt, Collector of Port of New York; 
Hon, James W. Husrep, Ex-Speaker N. Y. Assembly; Hon. Tuos. C. 
Puart, of the National kx Committee ; Hon. J. Q. Howarp, Appraiser of 
Port of New, York; Rev. J. Hyarr Smiru, Gen, Georae W. Paumer, and 
others, accepting invitations to be present, but were unavoidably detained. 
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HON. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 


Ex-Minister to England, was introduced, and was received with applause. 
He said, among other things : 


“T was not invited to come here to speak, and I am not going to speak. 
I came here to hear my friend Generai Woodford address you, and to listen 
to another friend of very long years—the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
[Cheers.] I shall not detain you. I am only recently from the Chicago Con- 
vention. I was one of the 306 [prolonged cheers] that voted for General, 
Grant on the first ballot, and that voted for General Grant on the thirty-sixth 
ballot. We began with 304, and after thirty-six ballots we gave him 306. 
[Cheers. ] 

“ Now, we were not so wise as the Convention. Iam one of those who 
fully believe in, and have often expressed, in public speech, my absolute con- 
fidence in the institutions of an honest, intelligent people. [Applause.]: You 
will remember when in 1860 the Convention was held in the same place—to 
wit, at Chicago—that eminent Senator from our State, Mr. Seward, went 
there with confidence that he would be nominated for the election of Presi- 
dent of the United States. The disappointment at the result was great and 
sad. Among others, I was one who shared in that disappointment. I had 
no belief that Mr. Lincoln was as fit to be a President as the distinguished 
Senator from this State. But the instincts of that Convention, as here the 
instincts of this Convention, selected another man—to wit, Abraham Lin- 
coln ; and now no man lives that doubts that Abraham Lincoln was the fit- 
test man to be President for that occasion in the whole United States. 
[Cheers.] Ireverently bow to the will of the late Convention. I believe 
that that Convention judged wiser than I could judge, er that the 306 could 
judge; and I] doubt not that such will be the verdict hereafter.” 


GENERAL JOHN COCHRANE e 
was then introduced to the audience by the Chairman. He said : 


‘‘This iniroduction is a surprise to me, as I came here as a visitor merely, 
and as a visitor I have been vastly entertained by Mr. Beecher. The Repub- 
lican party to day stands with its history before the people and. asks their 
opinion upon it. I cannot doubt that a very favorable verdict will soon be 
rendered, The candidates nominated require no mention at my hands, and 
nothing I can Say will add to their pepularity. I am confident that the Re- 
publican party will achieve a victory next Fall. I must now retire, and in 
doing so | would ask you to stand shoulder to shoulder and elect General 
James Garfield and General Chester Arthur to the chairs of the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency.”, | Cheers. ] : _ 


ME: 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY A. W. TENNEY. 


Calls were made for District-Attorney Tenney, who was seated in the 
auditorium. In response, Mr. Tenney declined, saying he noticed that Cor- 
poral Tanner was on the platform, and as the gallant corporal had attended 
the Convention, he desired him as a substitute. 


. 


CORPORAL JAMES TANNER 


was received with loud applause as he arose in response to the Chairman’s 
request. He said: . 


“Tam one of those who had the pleasure, at the cost of what discomfort é 
the chairman can testify, of attending the Chicago Convention. What we 
endured in sleepless nights and what we suffered for the cause of our country / 
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will never be written—I hope. [Laughter.] I congratulate my fellow-citi- 
zens upon the fact that we have so eminent a statesman, so gallant a soldier, 
so able‘a man, and so good a citizen as General Garfield for our Presi- 
dential nominee.” [Great cheers. ] 


‘. REV. DR. JUSTIN D, FULTON 


at, this point came in and was noticed by the Chairman, who ealled upon the 

@verend gentleman to address the audience. He came smilingly forward 
and shook hands with Mr. Beecher, who advanced with Mr. Fulton to the 
ypeaker’s desk, at which there was immense applause. Mr. Fulton com- 
menced by saying that he was very glad that Brother Garfield and Brother 
“Arthur had been nominated. [Laughter and applause,] He also took much 
comfort in the thought that there was going to bea great love-feast this Sum- 
mer, and he hoped that the Republicans would not be too hard on the Dem- 
ocrats or the Greenbackers. [Laughter.] The best part of it all to him was 
the fact that the Convention had settled down to a nomination which they 
were convinced would be a safe one. The men who did large things were 
not generally considered safe men. The proyidence of God was for the dark 
horse, and the dark horse was generally a safe horse. He knew this for a 
fact, and he was very glad ot it, for his horse was dark. 


This reference to his action in the Cadet Whittaker case and his sympathy 
‘for the colored people generally, was received with immense laughter and ap- 
‘plause by the audience. Dr. Fulton continued : 


«When Brother Hayes took his seat in the White House, Brother Garfield 
‘could have been elected Senator, but Brother Hayes said he wanted’ him to 
stay and help him, and he did so. They tell me,” coutinued the speaker, 
“that the industry and the strength and the power of work displayed by 
that man in Washington was marvelous, and that the help he brought to the 
President was marvelous, and I believe that he then and there laid the broad 
foundation on which he stands to night. [Applause.] Brother Garfield is 
a man who has been true in every place which he has filled, and that is why 
the people want to put him higher up. Arthur is just the man to go neck 
and neck with General Garfield. [Applause.] When they questioned him 
about his administration as Collector, he asked, ‘ What do you want ?” They 
answered, ‘ Civil service.’ He said, ‘It is here—in the Custom House—the 
best that was ever devised.’ They appointed an investigatin, committee, and 
not one single spot could they find which could smirch Rim in the least. 
[Cheers.] I tell you, as a New Yorker born and a lover of New York and 
her people, that I lift my finger to his name on the banner and ask you to 
search through your young men and to match him if you can for honesty, 
integrity, loyalty, earnestness, fidelity, and real grit: [Great applause.| ‘I 
say, God bless them both, and may they win!” [Applause.] 


Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam was the next speaker, and announced himself as a 
“scratcher,” but said that, looking at the ticket, he did not see an opportu- 
nity to scratch a single letter. ‘Our occupation is gone,” he added, amid 
great laughter—“ absolutely gone.” 


Rev. Dr. Reuben Jeffery, being called upen, said he was not a politician, 
but a patriot. He loved his country and her institutions, and for that reason 
would support the Republican party and its present nominees. [Applause. | 


After three cheers for the ticket, the band struck up a lively air, and the 
yast audience dispersed, 
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